MARGINALIA. 


A LITTLE PENANCE. 


T is seldom that I sit and sew alone; 
for then the ghosts steal in; voices from 
out the past come calling; and a little 

dog long dead, curling up on the hem of 
my skirt, goes fast asleep. 

With the point of my thimble I tapped on 
the wall between our rooms, the room of 
Maman Lisa, my neighbor, who when I 
sneeze cries out in the cracked treble of 
her old-child voice, “Dieu vous benise!” 
and my own. 

“Are you in there all alone?” I asked. 

“Oui, oui,” she answered, “toute seule.” 

“* Have the obli- 
geance to make me 
une petite visite,” 
I begged with the 
elaborate courtesy 
I have learned from 
the French. 

‘*Qui, oui.’’ she 
acquiesced, and 
came. 

Opening the door 
I advanced along 
the hall, took her 
fragile withered- 
leaf hand and led 
herin. Giving her 
the big arm chair | 
stood off looking at 
her a moment—a 
icture outside a 
rame she was in 
her quaint black 
own, the halo of 
er snowy cap 
about her face — 
then seating my- 
self, fell to work. 

Leaning forward 
she passed herhand 
across the goods. 

“What are you 
making?” she 


She shaded her 
eyes with the other 


can’t see,’”’ she ex- 
plained with a 
augh, part sigh, 
part tear. 

“I'm turning a skirt.” I told her. “I can't 
have a new gown and go to Italy too, so 
I’m going to Italy.” 

We talked awhile irrelevantly of one thing 
and another, I in my imperfect French and 
she correcting me. 

I accepted the correctness with the meck- 
ness of an infant just beginning to talk,—a 
thing you learn to do with learning a 
language. 

“It seems to me,” she ventured by and 
by, “that your hand moves very fast. I 
can see only the white of it as it makes an 


—= = 


braten by Lous Cramer. 
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arc, but it goes fast, very fast. Are you 
sure,” timidly, “that you are sewing it 
right?” 

“As sure as I'm sitting here,” I replied. 

Taking up the hem she ran her fingers 
slong to see if it puckered. She shook her 
head. 

“It doesn’t seem to,” she assured herself. 
“If I did it that fast though, it would. But 
then,” in a louder tone, “I hear they do 
everything comme ca in America, la 
vapeur, as it were.” 

“They do,” I nodded assent, and sewed. 

Presently: 

“When do you go to the Convent of the 
Little Sisters?” I enquired. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 
There was a pause filled with the 


chill breath of sadness. 
“I'm afraid,” she added, breaking it. 
‘Don't be,’’ I remonstrated. ey 


rations often and 
successfully. Nearly every time 
they succeed. It is the simplest 
thing, they tell me, in the world.” 

She rested her two hands on the 
arms of the chair. Her head bent 
forward. ‘‘I want 
to see,’’ she mused, 
half to herself and 
half to me, after the 
fashion of old 
ple. ‘‘For a long 
time I have seen 
nothing, or next to 
nothing. Just a 
blur. That’s all.’”’ 

I sewed. 

“*T should like,”’ 
she repeated, ‘‘to 
see.”” 

Taking up a cor- 
ner of her wide 
white cap string she 
wiped away a tear. 

I sewed hard. 

“TI don’t know 
why I was blinded 


make those oj 


so,’’ she went on 

‘tr's A pry quaveringly. ‘‘Al- 
you can’t ways_I have done 
sre ME,’ whatI thought tobe 
s\lp 1, ‘i'M so right. I was good to 


mon mari. He wasa 
grand man, mon 
mari. I miss him.” 


PRETTY." ” 


Another tear! The threads began to 
knot. 

“I was good to my children, too. As 
good as I knew how to be. But there 


must have been something I did that was 
wrong. Some little thing that I did not 
know of. And for that I have been given 
this pénitence.”” 

The thread broke. The needle was hard 
to thread again, the eye was so small. 

“Mais. c'est une petite pénitence,’’ she 
breathed, and was silent. 

Dropping my work in my lap I looked up 
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at her. I wish I could paint the gentle 
resignation of her face and manner. It 
might strike home to the heart of some 
wretch who knows of sins for which he 
should be blinded, but is not. 

I'm not quite dyed in the wool myself; 
but it struck home to mine. 

She turned to me. 

“T’ve never seen you,” she faltered. 
“Never really seen you.. I can see the 
white of your gown, your hands moving, 
and abe place where your face is; but that 
is all.’ 

“It’s a pity you can’t see me,” said I. “A 
real pity. I’m so pretty.” 

She laughed as I had intended she should, 
and reaching forth her wrinkled hand 
touched mine with a stroke that was like 
the loving stroke of a pet kitten. 

“T like you,” she said. 

Nestling back into the comfort of the 
chair she sat for a long while quiet, half 
asleep, nodding. 

sewed and sewed, broke threads, 
threaded needles once more and sewed. 

Rousing suddenly: ‘‘When you are tired 
of me,” she flurried, “let me know and I 
will go on back to my room.” 

“Tam never tired of you,” I demurred. 

She stroked my hand again, raised herself 
with difficulty and stood. 

“I think I must be going anyway,” she 
smiled, “to take my nap.” 

Laying aside my sewing I led her to my 
door, through it to the hall and along the 
hall to her door, where, bowing low in the 
ornate French fashion, I said: 

“Thank you very much, Maman Lisa, for 
your little visit.’ 

* *£ *€ * & 


I did not forget her—I never do—but it 
happened somehow that it lacked only an 
hour of her starting for the Convent of the 
Little Sisters before I went in to see her. 

“T was afraid you had gone,” I cried. 

She stood in the middle of the room, 
shrunken by age to the smallness of a child, 
but beautiful. 

“Do you think,” she questioned, “that I 
would have gone without seeing you first?” 

I was silent. 

“You haven't understood,” she sighed. It 
was often, alas! that I did not understand. 

‘Perfectly,’ I replied. ‘‘ Perfectly.” 

It was this talking of seeing me when 
she could not see me that had saddened me 
into silence. 

I repeated her words. 

She laughed contentedly. 

“You begin to make much progress in 
the French.” she declared; but that was 
only her French courtesy. 

Motioning me to a seat she took one. 

“It requires courage,” she began. The 
voice was little above a whisper. 
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“Everything in life requires courage,” 
asserted I staunchly, “‘but this operation is 
so simple I am sure you needn’t be afraid. 
I am sure.” 

But I was not so sure. 

“Don’t stay long,” I begged, taking leave 
of her after a time. ‘Have it over and done 
with and come on back home, for I shall 
miss you.” 

* * ee * 

I did. The first day it seemed like death, 
the silence of the room. Her daughter, a 
tall, fair, frail woman with two large eyes, 
brought in my linen. 

“She has gone then,” said I. 

“Ves.” 

‘I was stretched on my couch, resting. 
She came and stood over me. I could find 
no words to speak to her. Never had I 
so regretted my imperfect French. I took 
her hand. The tears rose to her eyes. She 
covered her face with the other hand and 
fell to sobbing. 

“Ne pleurez pas. Ne pleurez pas,” was 
all I could say; but I put my arms around 
her neck and kissed her. 

* kk kk 


For two weeks the deathlike stillness 
reigned in the room. No slow soft foot- 
steps crossed it; no subdued cough echoed; 
and when I sneezed no old-child voice cried 
laughingly out: “Dieu vous benise.” 

Then she came back. 

From the tall fair daughter I had heard 
the news. 

I flinched from going to her, I let the 
hours slip by, but at length I went. 

She sat by the window, her face turned 
to the light. 

I crossed the room and-stood before her. 

“Is that you, Henriette?” she asked. 

Henriette is her daughter. 

“No,” I answered. “It is not Henriette. 
It is I.” 

“T know your voice,” she said. “I remem- 
ber it. I used to see the white of your 
hands moving and the blur of your face. 
You are standing before me now. Aren't 
you?” 
ae wavering fingers she touched my 
skirt. 

“Yes,” I assented. “I am here.” 

“T can't see anything at all now,” she 
complained. “Not the white of your hands 
nor the white of your face. Nothing!” 

The old-child voice broke. 

“Mais c'est une petite pénitence,” it 
sobbed, and you are so pretty!” 

I sank on my knees before her. I took 
the little withered wavering hands and held 
them to my lips. 

“Maman Lisa’? I said. “don't let that 
worry you. Don't care about that. It was 
all a joke. I used to be pretty—pretty as 
a picture—but I'm not—any more.” 


Zor ANDERSON Norris. 


MARGINALIA. 


AN EXPENSIVE PASSENGER. 


SHORT, heavy-set man walked 

briskly up to the general office of the 

P. & R. R. R., and stopped at the 
General Passenger Agent’s office. He was 
well dressed, and of rather striking appear- 
ance. He had a keen eye and a thoroughly 
business-like air, and there was something 
about the man to arrest attention. 


“IS MR. YORK IN?” 
Drawn by 8. H. Persick. 


He was evidently familiar with the place, 
for, without a moment's hesitation, he 
opened the door and walked in, at the same 
time consulting a handsome gold watch, 
with a diamond set in the lid. 

“Is Mr. York in?” he asked, as he stepped 
up to the railing. 

“Mr. York went out a couple of hours 
ago, and did not say when he would return,” 
replied the clerk. 

“Oh, well, it’s really immaterial, for he 
said that possibly he might not be in when 
I called this evening, but promised to issue 
a pass for me and leave it here. Henry King 
is the name, and you will oblige me by as- 
certaining whether he has done so.” 

“Certainly; I will look in his desk, but I 
have some doubts in the matter, for Mr. 
York generally mentions such things to 
me.” 

“Of course he may have forgotten it, but 
please be kind enough to look it up for me 
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as quickly as possible, for I wish to go to 
Chicago on the 7.30 train, and it is after 
seven now.” 

The clerk was gone about two minutes, 
and carefully looking through the General 
Passenger Agent’s desk found no envelope 
marked for Henry King. 

“I do not find it, and have every reason 
to believe that no pass has been issued in 
your name. I am sorry, but can do noth- 
ing for you,” said the clerk politely. 

“There must be a mistake somewhere, 
for Mr. York promised me positively that 
he would leave it here for me, and it is a 
serious disappointment to not get it; if it 
is not here he has without doubt forgotten 
it, and I shall bring the matter to his mind 
in a very forcible manner, for he owes me 
the favor, and I am entitled to it. Please 
say to him on his return that I called and 
complimented him on his excellent mem- 
ory. 

The man paused as though an idea had oc- 
curred to him. 

“Possibly he has left it at the ticket of- 
fice, and I shall go there at once and in- 
quire. If Mr. York has failed me in the 
matter I promise he shall hear from me in 
a manner that he will not forget. But he 
can hardly neglect so trifling a favor if he 
will but remember a great service I ren- 
dered him at one time, when it stood him in 
great need. I thank you for your courtesy. 
Good evening.” And King turned on his 
heel and left the room. 

Ransom, the clerk who had waited on 
King. was accustomed to meeting all kinds 
of callers on all sorts of errands, but the last 
one puzzled him, for “forgot”? was not in 
Mr. York’s vocabulary. 

When King left the General Passenger 
eco office he went directly to the ticket 
cfiice, and presented himself at the window. 

“Did Mr. York leave a pass here for me? 
Henry King is the name. I have just come 
from his office, and was informed that he 
was not in and that nothing was there for 
me. 

The ticket agent stepped to a table, looked 
in a certain pigeon hole in a small cabinet, 
and shook his head. 

“Not here,” he said. 

“To say the least this is very strange,” 
said King. It must be an oversight, and by 
which I am somewhat inconvenienced. Mr. 
York positively promised to issue me a pass 
to-day, and, considering the obligation he is 
under to me, I am very much surprised at 
his disregard for his word. However, I can 
pay my fare, so please let me have a ticket 
to Chicago.” 

He drew a blank receipt from hig pocket, 
filled it out for the proper amount, and 
shoved it, together with a crisp $20 bill, un- 
der the wicket. 

“Sign the receipt, please,” said King; “I 
may have use for it.” And he did. 

The agent eyed King suspiciously, and as 
the latter walked briskly away, with the air 
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of a victim of injustice, remarked to one of 
the ticket sellers:— 

“That’s a smooth fellow, and there’s some- 
thing peculiar about him that makes you 
notice him. I don’t know what makes me 
think so, but I would not be surprised if 
he’s up to some crooked game, and I'll bet a 
cent we'll hear of him again. I almost wish 
I hadn’t signed that receipt, although I’ve 
done it before.” 

King went at once to the 
baggage-room, and while 
his small trunk was being 
checked, complained about 
Mr. York having disap- 
pointed him in not leay- 
ing his pass for him. Rail- 
road men, as a rule, have 
neither the time nor the 
inclination to listen to the 
“tales of woe” which are 
poured out to them in gen- 
erous quantities by. the 
abused Heyeling public, for 
they have troubles of their 
own, so no special attention 
was paid to the man’s story, 
although the baggage 
agent afterward remarked 
that this particular  cus- 
tomer was easily remem- 
bered. 

Now, just as King 
left the ticket win- 
dow a gentleman 
stepped up and bought 
a ticket to Bates, the 
first station out, for 
which he paid thirty- 
three cents. Many others also bought tickets, 
for travel was heavy that night and the incident 
of the receipt and alleged pass was quite for- 
gotten by the ticket sellers, 

The conductor’s “Aboard!’’ rang out 
through the train shed, the bell of the ror 
clanged loudly, the trainmen swung aboard, 
and the train was off. 

In the front seat of the smoker sat two 
men in whispered consultation. They were 
Henry King, he of the overlooked pass, and 
Joe Kent, the purchaser of the thirty-three- 
cent ticket to Bates. 

“Tickets, please.” 

The conductor adjusts his lantern under 
his arm, slips on his eyeglasses and is ready 
for a night’s work. King and Kent hand up 
their tickets simultaneously, the portly con- 
ductor quickly punches them, and slips a 
narrow pasteboard behind the hatband of 
each man, one with two punch marks, for 
Bates, eleven miles out, and one with a sin- 
gle hole, for Chicago. 

The fact is, King and Kent are into a bold 
scheme to beat the railroad company, not 
only for the purpose of one of them getting 
practically a free ride to Chicago, nearly $10 
worth, but they are after bigger game. 

The two men had exchanged tickets, so 
that King, who had really paid for a ticket 
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to Chicago, had one for Bates; and Kent 
had the one to Chicago, and had been 
checked through. 

When the conductor had gone half way 
through the car, King goes to the rear of 
the car, takes a sup of water, passes into the 
next car, and takes a seat in the rear. In 
the meantime he has removed his destina- 
tion check, and now pulls his hat over his 
eyes and apparently 
goes to sleep. 

The conductor soon 
approaches, and touches 
King on the arm. 

“Ticket, please.” 

King started up as out 
of a sleep, and said:— 

“TI gave you my ticket 
in the other car.” 

“Where’s your check, 
then?” 

“You either did not 
give me one, or else I 
have lost it.” 

“Where are you go- 
ing?” 

“Chicago.” 

“Then you surely must 
have a check, for under 
no circumstances could 
I fail to check a through 
passenger.” 

“Possibly I put it in 
my pocket, and I pre- 
sume this must be it,” 
said King, as he slowly 
drew the check from 
his vest pocket, where 
he had purposely put it. 

“This is only to Bates, the first stop. You 
will either have to get off there, or pay your 
fare on to Chicago. You have about fifteen 
minutes to decide,” and the man in the uni- 
form moved on. 

The train stopped at Bates exactly on 
time, and was soon in motion again. The 
conductor came through the train and 
stopped at King’s seat. 

“Since you did not get off at Bates I must 
ask you for your fare if you are going on to 
Chicago.” 

“I told you, sir,” said King, doggedly, 
‘“‘that I gave you my ticket. Iam going to 
Chicago on this train or be handsomely paid 
for being denied that pleasure.’’ 

“Your check is to Bates, and not to Chi- 
cago. The fare is $8.97, and I haven’t any 
time for further parleying.” 

“I don’t propose to pay two fares for one 
ride,” retorted King. “I have not only taken 
the precaution to take the number of my 
ticket, but have written my name on it, and 
if you will look through your tickets you will 
find No. 170,239.” 

Frowley, the conductor, looked through a 
bunch of tickets, and, sure enough, there was 
ticket No. 170,239, to Chicago, with the name 
“Henry King” plainly written across the back. 

“It is no fault of mine that you gave me 


‘““ YOUR CHECK IS 
TO BATES, NOT 
TO CHICAGO.” 
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the wrong check, and I can’t afford to suffer 
for your blunder,” said King. ‘‘Further- 
more,” he added, ‘I was careful to take the 
ticket agent’s receipt for the money, which 
I paid for my ticket, $9.30; here it is, ” and 
he displayed it with an air of quiet triumph. 

“I remember, now,” said Frowley, “there 
were two of you in the first seat in the 
smoker. One had a ticket to Bates, and one 
to Chicago, but I don’t believe that one was 
you, or else you and your partner have ex- 
changed checks, a most unlikely thing. You 
will have to pay or leave the train at the 
next station, for the law prevents my put- 
ting you off between stations.” 

Frowley was satisfied that the fellow was 
playing a shrewd game on him. The fact 
of the man’s carrying a receipt, his having 
tried to conceal his destination check, and 
his having changed seats in such a short dis- 
tance made the case suspicious, and his mind 
was made up what to do, and risk the conse- 
quences. He went on working his train. 
The whistle soon blew for Lilly, and the 
train stopped at the platform. A number of 
aavehaes alighted, the brakeman waved his 
lantern, and the train moved on. 

Frowley hurried into the coach where he 
had left King. and found that individual ap- 
parently settled down for the night. Frowley 
jerked King’s arm. 

“Will you pay your fare?” 

‘*Certainly not the second time,’’ coolly re- 
plied King, straightening up. 

In an instant Frowley’s hand was on the 
air-brake cord. A hissing sound, a sudden 
jerk, and the train stood still. 

Frowley was a powerful man, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it he had King on 
the platform and hustled him down the steps. 

King’s plan had worked. He had been 
put off the train after having produced un- 
mistakable evidence that he was entitled to a 
seat, although we know that he gave the con- 
ductor a ticket to Bates only. Now he 
would play his big trump. 

It was only about thirty rods back to the 
station. King slowly walked to the depot, 
and took the 9.30 train back to the city. 
Next morning he went to the office of his 
attorney, who, by the way, had been pre- 
viously engaged on the case, and a suit was 
brought against the P. & R. R. R. Co. for 
$5,000 damages. Of course it would have 
been smooth sailing to win out on the evi- 
dence in hand. King’s identity could easily 
be established. The receipt was made out in 
his name. At least three of the railroad em- 
ployees could identify him in connection 
with the pass episode. The company had no 
chance to win, although they knew well 
enough that the case was-a swindle, and 
their attorney advised them to settle as best 
they could out of court. King was offered 
$1,000 to settle, on the one condition that he 
would tell exactly how the thing was done. 
This he did, for his trick netted him a very 
neat sum for an evening’s work. 

A. M. Ronpa, 
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A MOTHER'S CARE. 


I 


I wish dear Nell would try to be 
More orderly and neat. 

My desk is such a sight to see, 

E’er since she borrowed it from me, 
It passes all conceit. 


IL. 
Just look! A sketch she made at school 
Disfigured by a blot, 
Pens, pencils, paper, paper-rule, 
Cards, envelopes and a cotton-spool 
Commingled in a lot. 


III 


What's this? A letter, I declare, 
f love,— 
“My Dearest Heart,” 
It reads, 
“Don’t drive me to despair, 
For you and you alone I care; 
Oh, bid me not depart.” 


IV. 
I never dreamed my child could fall, 
And surreptitious grow. 
But stop! I wrong her after all; 
Her father wrote it, I recall, 
Some thirty years ago. 


MARGHERITA ARLINA Hamm. 
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ROBANGET OF KROKAR IAM OF 
TAMANIAL, 


[Abridged by Percy Louis Suaw.] 


L 
Krokar indeed is gone, with all he knows, 
And half the city’s tribute in his clothes, 
But still the tiger Carrolls to his lord 
And many a plum beside the pool-room 


grows. 
IL. 
Oh, threats of Easy! Hopes of strenuous 
Ted! 
One thing at least is certain,—Moss is 
dead; 


One thing is certain, bold Mazet has fled, 
And “private business” flourishes instead. 


III. 


Some for the loot of Ramapo, and some 
Sigh for another glacier trust to come. 
Ah, take the cash and let the credit go 
Nor heed the rumble of fierce Coler’s 
drum. 
IV. 


“I sent my men through dives invisible 
The church-born uproar of the good to 


quell, 

And bye and bye my men returned and 
said: 

‘Oh, Krokar, you yourself are heaven or 
hell,’ 

V. 

“There were the doors to which I held the 
key; 

There was the slough where vice breeds 
misery. 


Some talk of quick reform, morality, 

There was, and then no more of that and 
me.” 

VI. 

“For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping our poor 
clay. 

And with his all-obliterating tongue 

He murmured: ‘Quickly, Krokar, haste 


away.’ 
VII. 
“But I—‘Waste not your hour in vain pur- 
suit 


To make my hirelings towers of fair repute. 

Better be merry with our fruitful Hall, 

Than sadder after small and virtuous 
fruit.’ 


VIII. 


“And yet my computations, people say, 

Reduced my fees to better reckoning? Nay 
Twas only striking from the written page 
The ways of Tweed and his sad yesterday.” 


IX. 


The Chieftain’s finger writes and having 
writ 

Moves on, nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it to acknowledge half a line; 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


X. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may 
spend 

Before we, too, into the dust descend. 

Dust into dust and under dust to lie, 

Sans votes, sans power, sans tribute and 
sans friend, 


st wt ot 


ONE AFTERNOON. 


HE house at West Fiftieth street was 

jammed. It wasa 2x4 house and a 5x6 

crowd. Women ofall ages and sexes, with 
here and there a man, like a currant in a 
teacake. 

Miss Rangin stood in a corner with, in 
front of her, the plum she had extracted 
from the crowd. He was a young and green 
plum, but the rarity of male animals gave 
him a scarcity value. 

“I began to think there were no men 
left,” remarked Miss Rangin, sarcastically. 
She was considered by her friends to have a 
cynical temperament. It was she who had 
once said that “gratitude among girls at a 
dance was simply a lively sense of favors to 
come.” 

“Teas are so crowded,” murmured the 
plum, not heeding her remark. “One’s coat 
1s positively torn off. How do you do?” 
languidly, to a passing woman; “so glad to 
see you; thanks; not at all; at 8 o'clock on 
Wednesday; delighted to come, I’m sure.” 
“Awful bore,” he sighed, blinking at Miss 
Rangin, as he swished his coat tails back 
into place, “but people positively will not 
let you dine alone. When you dine out you 
haye to talk. I hate talking while I eat: 
it distracts one so.” 

“Do you prefer dances?” inquired Miss 
Rangin, solicitously. 

“No, don’t like ’em; too heating. Er— 
when did you get back to town?” 

“That’s the tenth time I’ve been asked 
that to-day. I got back a week ago.” 

Here a rush of the crowd separated them, 
and Miss Rangin was drifted againts a tea- 
table. 

“Tea or chocolate?” inquired a shy. dis- 
couraged-looking girl, picking up a cup and 
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saucer, from which a spoon fell with a crash 
amongst the china. 

“Tea, with cream and sugar, thanks,” re- 
turned Miss Rangin, in a superior tone. She 
had been a bud herself last year, and felt as 
one feels who is no longer a freshman. 

“T wouldn't do that,’ exclaimed a voice 
behind her, “you surely know what recep- 
tion tea is.” 

She turned to see the man whom she had 
thought would come there on her account. 

“I'll resign it in your favor then,” she 
said, holding out her hand. “I’m delight- 
fully surprised to see you.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 
Gaye myself.”” She hande 

im the cup of tea. ‘‘How in- 
teresting! What is the occa- 
sion of your presence, an 
anniversary, or a celebration 
like a private Fourth of July?” 

“No, it’s a declaration of 
dependence.” 

“On tea?” she asked, rais- 
ing her eyebrows. 

He shook his head sadly. 
“How soon are you going 
home?” 

“IT don’t know,” and she 
glanced around gaily. ‘I’ve 
only just come.” 

“Can I go with you when 


“I’m sur- 


you do go?” 
“But you want to go 
now,” she returned. “I 


wouldn’t keep you for the 
world. The attractions of 
tea and toast and _ talking, 
I’m sure, don’tappeal to you.”’ 

“Oh, I'd like to wait im- 
mensely,” he answered, trv- 
ing to put down his tea-cup 
on the edge of an uncertain 
little table. “I'll stay here 
behind you until you are 
ready.” 

“No, no, now that you are 
here you must do your duty. 
I don’t like to give advice, 
but if you are really going 
to stay, there are some old 
ladies in the next room, to 
whom a man at a tea is surprising but in- 
teresting, and just over there I see a great 
friend of yours.” 

“She doesn’t interest me at present.” 

“She ought to, then, for she is very well 
turned out, and has all the virtues.” 

“Virtues are a mighty poor equipment for 
the social racket.” 

Just here the target of these remarks 
crossed the room to them, greeted Miss 
Rangin cordially, and began to talk to the 
man. Miss Rangin turned airily away and 
made for the door. For an instant the man 
wavered, then brazenly slipped after her 
through the crowd. He caught up with her 
on the doorstep. 

“T thought you were not going so soon,” 
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he said, grabbing his hat from the man at 
the door. 

“I became bored,” she answered, sweetly. 

“May I take you home then?” 

She gazed around vaguely, murmuring, 
“the carriage is here somewhere.” 

“Devil take the carriage,’”’ said the man to 
himself. Then, appealingly, to the girl, 


“Miss Rangin, I’ve come way up from down 
town, struggled into my best and most un- 
comfortable clothes, and come to this thing” 
—with a wave toward the house—‘“and all 
to see you, and now you say you are going 
home in the carriage.” 

She clasped her hands behind her back 


‘““DEVIL TAKE THE CARRIAGE!” 
Drawn by H. 8. Eddy. 


and smiled. “If you will promise to control 
your temper,” she said, “and as you look 
very nice in your clothes, you might take 
me home in the carriage and have a cup of 
tea—real tea, not coming-out tea—unless,” 
she suggested, cautiously, “you have some 
one you wish to see, or something you want 
to say, in ‘this thing,’ ”’ nodding her head 
toward the house. 

“T have something I’ve long wanted to 
say,” he returned, earnestly, “but not in 
there.” 

“Tf it is amusing,” said the lady with the 
cynical temperament, “we'll discuss it when 
we get home.” 

And they did. 

F. S. Hoppin, Jr. 


